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THE   GERMANS  OF   CHICAGO  AND   STEPHEN  A. 
DOUGLAS  IN  1854 

By  F.  I.  Herriott,  Professor  in  Drake  University 

Among  the  elements  and  forces  that  suddenly  came  to- 
gether in  January  1854,  producing  the  "tornado"  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill  that  so  astonished  and 
enraged  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  Germans  constitu- 
ted a  factor  of  great  potency — much  more  influential  than 
their  mere  number  in  the  population  would  suggest  and  more 
important  than  has  been  realized  by  American  historians. 
The  opposition  of  Germans  to  the  passage  of  that  celebrated 
measure  was  instant,  direct  and  positive;  and  so  pronounced 
was  their  antagonism  that  it  became,  in  the  writer's  judg- 
ment, a  decisive  consideration  in  critical  junctures  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill  through  Congress.1  Moreover,  the  tre- 
mendous disturbance  thereby  resulting  among  the  Germans 
was  a  major  cause  in  disturbing  their  political  alignments ; 
shaking  and  almost  shattering  their  loyalty  to  the  Democratic 
party,  with  which  three-fourths  of  the  Germans  were  then 
affiliated,  inducing  secessions  in  large  numbers  in  1856;  and 
it  set  in  motion  among  them  the  forces  in  opposition  to 
slavery  that  made  the  Germans  a  determining  factor  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1860  and  in  the  exal- 
tation of  Abraham  Lincoln.2 

1  The  grounds  for  the  assertion  above  the  writer  set  forth  in  a  paper 
entitled  "Senator  Stephan  A.  Douglas  and  the  Germans  in  1854"  read 
before  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Illinois,  at  Springfield,  May  24, 
1912.  The  article  which  here  follows  includes  a  summary  of  one  and  an 
enlargement  of  another  division  of  that  paper. 

2  The  premises  warranting  the  statements  above  respecting  the  deci- 
sive influence  of  the  Germans  in  the  national  success  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1860  the  writer  has  set  forth  in  some  part  briefly  in  an  article 
entitled,  "The  Germans  of  Davenport  and  the  Chicago  Convention  of 
1860,"  Deutsch-  Amerlkanische  Geschichtsblatter  for  July,  1910,  pp. 
156-163;  and  in  the  two  following  unpublished  addresses: 

"The  Germans  and  the  National  Republican  Convention  of  1860" 


The  revulsion  among  the  Germans  produced  by  the  Ne- 
braska bill  and  its  important  political  consequences  in  1854 
have  been  pointed  out  by  several  latter-day  historians;  but 
so  far  as  the  writer  can  discover  only  one  has  indicated 
either  the  major  or  the  minor  causes  producing  that  re- 
vulsion and  the  ensuing  revolt.1  The  fact  merely  is  as- 
serted. With  respect  to  causes,  either  philosophical  objec- 
tions or  patriotic  disapproval  of  the  violation  of  a  sacred 
compact  is  assigned  or  implied  as  the  single  motive  arous- 
ing them  in  opposition.2  Prosaic,  practical  considerations 
that  might  affect  Germans  immediately  in  purse  and  person 
and  peace  of  mind  are  not  referred  to  or  suggested  as  the 
efficient  causes  producing  their  agitation  and  determining 
their  conduct.  Moreover,  except  a  reference  to  the  number 
of  German  newspapers  opposing  the  passage  of  the  Nebras- 
ka bill,  no  mention  is  made  in  our  stock  histories  of  any  of 
the  actual  developments  among  the  Germans  indicating  the 
nature  and  intensity  of  their  opposition  or  its  range  and 
volume;  and  only  one  writer  has  referred  to  any  of  the  im- 
portant episodes  in  which  Germans  were  conspicuous  that 
directly  affected  the  course  of  public  opinion  and  Congres- 
sional debates.3     If  one  seeks  particulars  in  the  Memoirs  of 

delivered  before  the  German  American  Historical  Society  of  Illinois  at 
Germania  Maennerchor  Hall,  Chicago,  April  7,  1911 ;  and 

"Massachusetts,  The  Germans  and  the  Chicago  Convention  of  I860" 
read  before  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Illinois  at  Evanston  May 
17,  1911. 

1  Professor  Benj.  Terry,  Die  Heimst'dtten-Gesetz-Bewegung  in  the 
Deutsch-Amerikanische  Geschichtsblatter,  Jahrgang  2,  beginning  April, 
1902 — see  especially  the  issues  for  October,  pp.  1-11,  and  April,  1903, 
pp.  24-39. 

Mr.  Ernest  Bruncken  had  made  ready  to  give  us  many  of  the 
details  bearing  upon  the  German  secession  from  the  Democratic  party 
in  1854  when  he  discontinued  his  interesting  studies  in  1904 — see  par- 
ticularly his  German  Political  Refugees  reprinted  from  the  Geschichts- 
blatter of  1904. 

2  Von  Hoist,  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States,  IV,  426-430;  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  I,  495;  and 
Faust,  The  German  Element  in  the  United  States,  II,  126-133. 

3  Mr.  Wm.  Vocke  cited  later. 


Gustav  Koerner  or  in  the  Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schurz,  both 
prominent  actors  in  the  anti-slavery  debates,  astonishment  is 
the  net  result  of  his  examination  for  neither  gives  nor  sug- 
gests illuminating  details  that  indicate  that  the  Germans  had 
a  very  practical  interest  in  the  results  of  legislation  affecting 
national  policy  pending  in  Congress  at  the  time. 

In  what  follows  some  of  the  practical  considerations  arous- 
ing the  Germans  in  1854  are  displayed. 


Owing  to  the  loss  of  so  many  of  the  important  records,  it 
is  probably  not  feasible  to  determine  when  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago became  aroused  over  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska 
bill  by  Senator  Douglas  and  began  to  bestir  themselves  in 
active  opposition  to  its  passage.  This  condition  is  especially 
adverse  with  respect  to  the  Germans,  the  files  of  the  Illinois 
Staats  Zeitung  being  unavailable.  In  general  the  people  of 
Chicago,  and  especially  the  Germans,  became  alarmed  and 
began  to  organize  in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  about  as  soon  as  the  people  of  the  eastern  cities. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  press  of  Chicago  was  some- 
what uneven.  The  Daily  Democratic  Press  maintained  a 
masterly  silence  until  February,  merely  retorting  once  anent 
the  repeated  thrusts  of  a  contemporary  because  of  its  silence, 
that  others  should  attend  to  their  own  business  and  allow 
others  the  same  privilege.  The  first  editorial  expression  in 
the  Daily  Tribune,  perhaps  the  foremost  anti-slavery  organ 
west  of  Ohio,  was  not  until  January  25 :  Other  matters — such 
as  the  Bedini  riots  in  Cincinnati,  the  Maine  liquor  law,  or 
the  "Temperance"  question,  then  a  burning  issue  in  Chicago, 
"Young  Ireland"  and  sundry  like  matters — engaged  the 
attention  of  its  editors.  The  first  paper  to  raise  the  hue  and 
cry  and  the  most  energetic  in  attacking  Douglas's  bill  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January  was  the  Daily  Journal.  On  Jan- 
uary 10  it  led  off  with  a  vigorous  editorial  that  began  with 
the  sentiment :  ' '  Senator  Douglas  in  bowing  the  knee  to  Baal 
goes  his  whole  length.  *  *  *  *  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
of  men  who  live  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enjoying  official  station 


that  they  shall  ever  be  manly,  noble  or  independent."  The 
Journal  maintained  a  steady  running  fire  upon  Douglas  and 
his  bill  in  its  editorial  and  news  columns  during  January. 
Its  energy  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  on  January  16, 
17,  19,  24,  and  28  editorials  or  reprints  of  articles,  denounc- 
ing the  Nebraska  bill  appeared.  The  Journal  reprinted  on 
January  28  and  took  special  pains  to  call  the  public's  attention 
to  "The  Appeal  of  the  Independent  Democrats  in  Congress 
to  the  People  of  the  United  States : ' ' — a  document  which,  we 
shall  see,  was  designed  to  arouse  the  foreign  born  generally, 
and  the  Germans  in  particular,  in  opposition  to  Douglas's 
bill. 

The  first  sign  in  Chicago  of  organized  public  protest  against 
the  Nebraska  bill  was  a  meeting  called  for  Sunday,  January  29, 
six  days  following  Senator  Douglas 's  formal  announcement  in 
the  Senate  that  he  accepted  Senator  Dixon's  amendment  spe- 
cifically repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  would  in- 
corporate it  bodily  in  his  bill.  The  American  papers  make 
almost  no  mention  of  the  meeting.  A  call  or  notice  of  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Journal  of  January  29  without  comment. 
It  merely  states  that  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  to  discuss  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  There  is  no  indication  whether  natives 
or  foreign-born  were  foremost  in  calling  it.  No  report  of  its 
occurrence  or  proceedings  appears  to  be  extant;  and  the  loss 
of  the  files  of  the  Illinois  Staats  Zeitung  leaves  one  in  some 
doubt  as  to  the  makeup  of  the  meeting,  but  there  is  some  war- 
rant for  concluding  that  it  was  a  meeting  of  foreign-born 
residents; — a  fact  that  may  account  for  the  absence  of  any 
particular  notice  of  it  in  the  American  press  of  the  city. 

Mr.  William  Vocke,  one  of  the  Founders  and  the  first  Pres- 
ident of  the  German  American  Historical  Society  of  Illinois, 
in  an  address  delivered  at  Bloomington  in  1900  commemorat- 
ing the  part  taken  by  the  Germans  and  the  German  Press  in 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois,  makes  the 
claim  that  to  the  Germans  of  Chicago  belongs  the  distinction 
of  calling  and  holding  the  first  public  meeting  in  the  North 
to  protest  against  the  introduction  and  passage  of  the  Ne- 
braska bill.    It  was  called,  he  informs  us,  at  the  suggestion,  or 


under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  George  Schneider,  then  editor  of 
the  Illinois  Staats  Zeitung,  to  meet  January  29  and  probably 
the  meeting  referred  to  in  the  Journal  mentioned  above  and 
the  one  asserted  by  Mr.  Vocke  are  one  and  the  same.1  Mr. 
Vocke  in  1854  as  throughout  his  life  was  alertly  interested 
in  practical  political  events  in  Chicago;  and  then  or  subse- 
quently was  a  member  of  the  working  staff  of  the  Zeitung  and 
his  statements  are  founded  probably  upon  either  personal  re- 
collections of  the  meeting  or  familiarity  with  the  files  of  that 
paper  wherein  an  account  of  its  proceedings  was  given. 

The  fact  that  the  meeting  or  conference  on  the  29th  at- 
tracted no  notice  and  elicited  no  comment  in  the  American 
press  suggests  the  conclusion  that  there  could  have  been  little 
or  no  vehemence  of  expression  and  no  violence  in  the  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  Senator  Douglas.  Had  there  been, 
the  fact  would  have  immediately  affected  native  partisans  and 
disturbed  alignments  in  local  politics,  city  and  county  and  the 
city  press  would  have  promptly  indicated  their  appreciation 
of  its  consequences. 

Mr.  Vocke 's  claim  that  the  Germans  of  Chicago  enjoy  the 
distinction  of  having  the  first  meeting  in  the  North  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Nebraska  bill  is  not  quite  true — although  nearly 
so.  A  call  for  a  mass  meeting  of  all  opposed  to  the  Repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  "regardless  of  creed  or  politics" 
or  race  was  in  circulation  in  New  York  City  on  January  20 
but  the  meeting  did  not  occur  until  Monday,  January  30.2 
Mr.  Rhodes  tells  us  that  a  similar  meeting  took  place  in  Cleve- 
land, Saturday  night,  January  28. 3  Americans  seem  to  have 
been  the  prime  movers  in  both  instances. 

The  next  Anti-Nebraska  demonstration  in  Chicago  of  any 
consequence  seems  to  have  been  a  meeting  on  the  night  of 
February  8.  It  was  the  result  of  a  call  signed  by  approxi- 
mately 400  persons  who  declare  themselves  "opposed  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  an  act  which  time  and  the  public  faith  have 

1  Transactions  of  the  McLean  County  Historical  Society,  III,  53. 
2N.  Y.  Herald  Jan.  21  and  Feb.  1. 
3  History,  I,  465. 


made  sacred."  By  far  the  major  number  of  signers  seem  to 
be  Americans;  among  the  number  being  J.  F.  Farnsworth, 
two  years  later  elected  to  Congress,  Wm,  Duane  Wilson  and 
N.  B.  Judd.  One  finds,  however,  a  number  of  German  names 
or  those  that  suggest  foreign  parentage  among  the  signers: 
Mr.  George  Manniere,  Francis  Hoffman,  Gustav  Kammer- 
ling,  Charles  Sonne,  Henry  Dollman,  J.  B.  LeMaitre,  August 
Cossell,  A.  Vail,  A.  D.  Sturdevant,  H.  W.  Zimmerman,  Henry 
Vreland,  F.  Kahle,  Wm.  Prosser  and  others.1  The  account  of 
the  meeting,  as  given  in  the  Tribune,  does  not  indicate  that 
the  Germans  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings,  al- 
though Mr.  Hoffman  was  made  one  of  the  Vice-presidents,  or 
that  any  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  particular  interest  of 
the  foreign  born  in  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  Douglas's  bill.2 

For  the  next  month  and  more  nothing  worthy  of  note  took 
place.  The  Staats  Zeitung  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr. 
Schneider  assisted  by  Mr.  |H.  Hillgaertner  maintained  a 
vigorous  and  steady  opposition  to  the  course  of  Douglas. 
Their  editorial  work  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Edward  Schlaeger  who  was  about  that  time  beginning 
the  publication  of  the  Deutsch-Amerikaner.  In  the  forepart 
of  February  the  Zeitung  expressed  a  view  of  Douglas  and 
his  relations  to  the  Nebraska  bill  that  was  probably  univer- 
sally held  then,  and  has  been  held  since,  by  the  critics  of  his 
course  in  disturbing  the  famous  compromise  of  1820 :  Doug- 
las, it  proclaimed,  was  simply  working  for  favor  with  the 
South  with  his  bill  so  that  he  could  secure  its  support  of  his 
prospective  candidacy  for  the  Presidency;  but  "Keine  deut- 
sche  Stimme  f iir  einen  Douglas  ! '  '3 

One  may  discern  by  slight  signs  in  the  columns  of  the 
Tribune  the  realization  by  the  public  of  the  influential  part 
played  by  Germans  in  public  affairs  and  concern  as  to  their 
course  with  respect  to  political  affairs,  signified  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  their  work  or  activities  or  interests  are 
noted  and  commented  upon.    Thus  on  January  16  it  reprints 

1  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  Feb.  7,  8. 

"  lb.  Feb.  9. 

3  Quoted  in  Anzeiger  des  Westens,  St.  Louis,   Feb.  8. 
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an  article  from  the  Quincy  Whig  on  "The  German  Press  in 
America";  on  Feb.  24  an  editorial  on  "The  German  Press 
on  the  Nebraska  BilF';  on  March  7  another  on  "The  Ger- 
mans and  Free  Labor";  and  on  March  13  it  reprints  a  vig- 
orous article  from  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  entitled  "Exclud- 
ing Free  Labor  from  the  Territories,"  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  German  freeman  and  homeseeker  are  referred  to. 
Beginning  with  its  issue  of  March  17  the  Tribune  devoted 
columns  to 'the  Germans  for  the  several  issues. 

On  March  16,  Thursday  evening,  there  occurred  a  mass 
meeting  of  Germans  at  South  Market  Hall.  No  preliminary 
notice  thereof  appears  to  have  been  published  in  either  the 
Journal  or  the  Tribune.  Nevertheless  on  that  night  the  Hall 
was  packed  with  militant  Germans  assembled  to  express  their 
opposition  to  Senator  Douglas  and  his  Nebraska  bill.  Prior 
to  that  meeting  German  feelings  anent  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  while  expressed  with  force  and  point,  had 
not  exceeded  in  intensity  those  of  the  native  born;  but  on 
March  16  German  indignation  in  Chicago  concentrated  with 
tremendous  intensity  and  burst  forth  with  a  violence  that 
shook  the  city  and  shocked  the  country,  with  serious  conse- 
quences, immediate  and  remote.  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
meeting  and  its  aftermath  we  must  realize  what  there  was 
involved  in  the  Congressional  debates  at  Washington  and  in 
the  legislation  pending  that  so  aroused  the  Germans  of  Sen- 
ator Douglas's  home  city — Germans,  too,  who  up  to  that  time 
had  for  the  most  part  constituted  the  most  powerful  corps  of 
his  staunchest  supporters. 

II. 

Even  before  Senator  Douglas  had  announced  (Jan.  23) 
his  acceptance  of  the  amendment  of  Senator  Dixon  of  Ken- 
tucky which  flatly  provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  thereby  opened  up  the  vast  regions  of  the 
then  unsettled  West  to  owners  of  slaves,  many  of  the  Ger- 
man papers  had  begun  to  train  their  guns  upon  the  proposed 
repeal.  By  February  1  most  of  their  leading  organs  were 
declaring  it  undesirable  and  unwise;  and  the  majority  were 


denouncing  it  as  both  hostile  to  the  general  welfare  and  ob- 
noxious to  the  interests  of  Germans  in  particular.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  German  press  were  in  no  sense  metaphysical 
or  sentimental  in  character  or  origin.  They  were  the  issue 
of  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  their  own  welfare  as  Ger- 
mans; and  the  spontaneous  and  vehement  expressions  of 
alarm  and  protest  from  eastern  shores  to  western  frontiers 
were  at  once  the  voice  of  instinct  and  conscious  intelligence 
and  sound  judgment. 

To  Germans  three  matters  in  American  policy  and  poli- 
tics were  of  paramount  concern;  and  each  and  all  were  put 
in  jeopardy  by  Senator  Douglas's  bill. 

First,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  necessarily 
precipitated  a  renewal  of  the  discussion  of  Slavery  and  the 
extension  thereof  into  the  new  territories  and  such  a  discus- 
sion Germans  well  knew,  (for  many  of  them  had  learned  it 
in  the  violent  debates  of  1848-1850)  threatened  the  stability 
of  the  Union;  and  to  the  Union  the  hopes  of  refugees  from 
European  oppression  were  anchored. 

Second,  Slavery  meant  ultimate,  if  not  immediate  degra- 
dation of  German  character,  as  some  of  the  hideous  features 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  slave  law  painfully  sug- 
gested to  them.  White  and  slave  labor  could  not  coexist 
in  the  Far  West  without  making  ordinary  manual  labor  im- 
possible for  the  selfrespecting  German ;  social  disesteem  would 
make  life  unbearable  for  himself  and  family. 

Third,  a  free  Homestead  bill  was  pending  in  Congress  and 
the  German  was  "land  hungry."  A  home  and  a  home  site 
in  fee  simple,  an  estate  in  farm  land  in  his  own  right  was 
the  heart's  desire  of  the  German  immigrant  and  slavery  and 
its  guardians  stood  malevolently  athwart  his  hopes.  For 
several  years  southern  senators  and  representatives  had  stead- 
ily and  successfully  opposed  the  homestead  bills  in  Congress 
and  in  the  discussions  and  proceedings  had  exhibited  de- 
cided nativistic  prejudices  against  the  foreign  born,  and 
the  Germans  in  particular.  Just  at  this  time  Germans  were 
especially  sensitive  to  this  prejudice  on  another  account. 

Since  1848  Germans  had  ardently  desired  intervention  by 
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the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the  revolutionary  parties  of 
Germany,  Hungary  and  Italy  and  they  had  their  hopes 
blighted  chiefly  by  the  opposition  of  pro-slavery  champions. 
Moreover,  "forty  eighters"  had  had  their  wrath  stirred  by 
courtesies  and  honors  done  to  the  Pope's  Nuncio  Bedini,  by 
the  Senate  at  Washington  and  these  were  interpreted  to  be 
additional  signs  of  the  alliance  of  the  pro-slavery  party  with 
the  enemies  of  German  freedom. 

The  direct  and  personal  interest  of  the  Germans  in  the 
consequences  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 
signified  most  conspicuously  perhaps  in  the  conduct  of  the 
anti-slavery  leaders  in  Washington.  Senators  Chase  and 
Sumner  and  Representatives  Joshua  R.  Giddings  and  Ger- 
rit  Smith  and  others  joined  in  issuing  to  the  public  "The 
Appeal  of  the  Independent  Democrats  in  Congress  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States,''  dated  January  22.  It  was  this 
Appeal  that  aroused  Senator  Douglas  to  furious  wrath  and 
produced  the  explosion  in  the  Senate  chamber  on  January 
30  in  which  he  assailed  Senators  Chase  and  Sumner  for  lan- 
guage used  by  them  therein.  In  that  document  a  direct  plea 
was  made  to  the  Germans.  A  few  sentences  taken  from  the 
forepart  and  the  latter  part  of  the  Appeal  will  show  how 
direct  was  the  plea  to  German  interest. 

We  arraign  this  bill  as  a  gross  violation  of  a  sacred  pledge;  as  a 
criminal  betrayal  of  precious  rights;  as  part  and  parcel  of  an  atrocious 
plot  to  exclude  from  a  vast  unoccupied  region  immigrants  from  the  old 
world,  and  free  laborers  from  our  own  states,  and  convert  it  into  a 
dreary  region  of  despotism,  inhabited  by  masters  and  slaves. 


******* 


From  the  rich  lands  of  this  large  territory,  also,  patriotic  statesmen 
have  anticipated  that  a  free,  industrious,  and  enlightened  population  will 
extract  abundant  treasures  of  individual  and  public  wealth.  There,  it 
is  expected,  freedom  loving  emigrants  from  Europe,  and  energetic  and 
intelligent  laborers  from  our  own  land,  will  find  homes  of  comfort  and 
fields  of  useful  enterprise.  If  this  bill  shall  become  a  law,  all  such  expec- 
tation will  turn  to  grievous  disappointment.  The  blight  of  Slavery  will 
cover  the  land.  The  Homestead  law,  should  Congress  enact  one,  will 
be  worthless  there.  Freemen,  unless  pressed  by  a  hard  and  cruel  neces- 
sity, will  not  and  should  not  work  beside  slaves.  Labor  cannot  be  re- 
spected where  any  class  of  laborers  is  held  in  abject  bondage. 

We  earnestly  request  the  enlighted  conductors  of  newspapers  printed 


in  the  German  and  other  foreign  languages  to  direct  the  attention  of 
their  readers  to  this  important  matter." 

It  was  the  slashing  adjectives  of  the  first  paragraph  quoted 
that  so  enraged  Senator  Douglas,  and  we  may  well  suspect 
that  his  wrath  was  in  no  small  part  the  result  of  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  tremendous  effect  his  bill  would  have  upon  the 
minds  of  his  own  German  constituents  and  upon  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  Northwestern  states  generally.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Appeal  in  the  extracts  given  is  addressed  in  its 
argument  first  to  the  foreign  born,  those  resident  and  those  in 
Europe  contemplating  emigration,  and  not  primarily  to  na- 
tives seeking  homes  in  the  new  territory;  and  it  is  not  insig- 
nificant that  both  Chase  and  Giddings  to  whom  the  author- 
ship of  the  Appeal  is  accredited  both  hailed  from  a  state 
wherein  Germans  were  potent,  easily  holding  the  balance  of 
power  at  the  polls. 

It  was  such  facts  here  briefly  summarized  that  in  major 
part  explain  the  first  protests  of  the  German  press  and  of 
German  mass  meetings  against  Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  during  January  and  February.  During  March,  however, 
German  opposition  to  the  bill  suddenly  upheaved  in  terrific 
fury  and  it  burst  upon  Douglas's  head  in  his  own  home  city. 
We  must  appreciate  certain  changes  in  Douglas's  original  bill 
that  were  wrought  in  the  Senate  in  March  in  order  to  realize 
the  causes  producing  such  demonstrations  of  intense  feeling 
among  the  Germans. 

Except  the  object  of  the  bill  itself  there  was  little  in  the 
measure  Douglas  at  first  personally  urged  to  which  Ger- 
mans could  object  on  the  ground  of  direct  discrimination. 
One  clause,  however,  created  adverse  inquiry  and  suggested 
prejudice.  The  privileges  of  suffrage  and  holding  office  in 
the  new  Territories  was  to  be  confined  to  "citizens"  or  to 
those  who  had  "declared  their  intention"  to  become  citizens 
and  who  further  had  taken  "an  oath  to  support  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of  this  act." 
These  clauses  seemed  to  squint  towards  an  adverse  policy  as 
regards  immigrants;  and  much  sharp  criticism  was  directed 
against  the  language  and  the  supposed  design  thereof. 
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On  March  2,  Senator  Clayton  of  Delaware  moved  to  amend 
the  clause  just  mentioned  by  confining  the  rights  of  voting 
and  office  holding  solely  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In 
spite  of  vigorous  opposition  the  amendment  passed  by  a  nar- 
row majority — the  vote  being  23  to  21.  Senator  Douglas  and 
his  colleague  James  Shields  both  voted  against  it  but  neither 
spoke  against  it. 

The  Clayton  amendment  should  it  become  a  law  would 
mark  a  radical  change — a  reversal  in  fact — in  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  national  government  of  half  a  century  in  respect 
of  the  foreign  born  in  our  national  polity.  It  would  be  the 
first  national  nativistic  statute  since  the  repeal  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws  of  malodorous  memory.  Thus  amended 
the  Nebraska  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the  morning  of  March 
4  by  a  vote  of  37  to  14.  Senators  Douglas  and  Shields  of  Illi- 
nois both  voting  for  the  clause  denying  the  franchise  and 
the  benefits  of  office  to  aliens  resident  in  the  new  territories. 

Professor  Von  Hoist  curtly  dismisses  the  Clayton  amend- 
ment in  his  elaborate  account  of  the  agitation  in  1854  with 
a  bare  mention,  as  a  matter  of  slight  importance,  and  that 
only  in  the  parliamentary  maneuvres  in  the  progress  of  the 
bill  through  Congress;  but  if  the  writer  does  not  wholly  mis- 
judge the  political  situation  in  1854  Clayton's  amendment 
was  a  fact  of  primary  importance.  It  was  the  same  discrim- 
ination that  had  previously  been  incorporated  in  Homesteads 
and  other  land  bills  in  Congress  to  the  indignation  of  Germans 
and  it  was  the  same  discrimination  that  Senator  Clayton  him- 
self later  had  placed  in  the  Homestead  bill  then  pending  in 
the  House.  The  Clayton  amendment  was  a  blazing  fact  that 
in  German  eyes  made  lurid  the  logic  of  the  propagandists  and 
defenders  of  slavery  and  luminous  the  dangers  to  Germans  in 
their  success  in  securing  the  right  of  way  to  Slaveholders  in 
the  Far  "West. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  we  may  now  more  effectually 
appreciate  the  motives  actuating  the  Germans  of  Chicago 
in  their  meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  March  16  in  South 
Market  Hall,  in  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  adopted  and 
in  the  extraordinary  proceedings  thereafter. 

1  Von  Hoist  lb,  434,  453. 


III. 

The  prime  mover  in  calling  or  bringing  about  the  meet- 
ing in  South  Market  Hall  on  the  night  of  March  16  seems 
to  have  been  Mr.  Edward  Schlaeger,  editor  of  Deutsch- 
Amerikaner.  The  assembly  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  F. 
Wagner.  Mr.  C.  Leverance,  a  merchant,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. The  Vice-Presidents  were  Messrs.  Weiman,  Limberg, 
Lepsche,  Wunderle,  Otto,  Busse,  and  Pfund.  The  Secre- 
taries were  Messrs.  Geo.  Schneider  and  F.  Baumann.  The 
Committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  to  express  the  sen- 
timents of  the  meeting  was  composed  of  H.  Hillgaertner,  E. 
Schlaeger,  F.  Baumann,  C.  Ludje  and  A.  Hendrick.  It  has 
not  been  feasible  to  secure  accurate  information  about  all  of 
the  persons  just  named,  relative  to  given  names,  ages,  occu- 
pations and  careers,  but  the  writer's  best  information  is  to 
the  effect  that  all  of  them  were  men  of  achievement  and  local 
distinction  among  the  Germans  of  Chicago,  as  merchants, 
hotel  keepers,  publishers,  editors.  Mr.  R.  B.  Hoeffgen  was 
the  founder  and  first  editor  of  the  Zeitung  and  at  that  time 
was  probably  intimately  associated  with  its  management  under 
Mr.  Schneider's  editorial  supervision. 

While  the  committee  was  out  preparing  its  resolutions  var- 
ious speakers  addressed  the  meeting.  At  some  time  during  the 
preliminaries  an  incident  occurred  that  bid  fair  for  a  while  to 
frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  convert  it  into  a  dis- 
orderly assembly.  Some  facetious  or  patriotic  friends  of  Judge 
Douglas  varied  the  program  considerably  by  cutting  off  the 
gas.  In  the  Egyptian  darkness  that  prevailed  confusion  and 
uproar  ensued  and  riotous  disturbances  and  the  failure  of  the 
meeting  threatened.  Many  so  concluded  and  were  leaving  the 
Hall.  Suddenly  above  the  hubbub  was  heard  in  trumpet  tones 
the  voice  of  Alderman  Francis  A.  Hoffmann  saying:  "When  I 
sit  in  darkness  the  Lord  shall  be  my  light. "  "  Whatever  you 
have  spoken  in  darkness  shall  be  heard  in  the  light. "  "To  the 
upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness."  Silence  fell  upon 
the  excited  crowd  and  order  reigned ;  and  the  exodus  stopped. 
Quick  witted  persons  soon  discovered  the  point  of  trouble  and 
restored  the  lights.     Instantly  there  flashed  forth  from  the 
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ready  speaker  the  words:  "The  darkness  is  passed  and  the 
light  now  shineth. "  "  You  are  now  called  out  of  darkness  into 
marvelous  light"  and  there  "will  be  brought  to  light  hidden 
things  of  darkness:"  and  more  equally  to  the  point. 

Alderman  Hoffmann,  although  at  the  time  engaged  in  bank- 
ing, an  occupation  that  rarely  conduces  to  success  in  oratory  or 
elocution,  had  years  before,  while  resident  in  Germany  been 
a  Lutheran  preacher ;  and  he  possessed  histrionic  ability  to  a 
marked  degree.  His  apt  and  luminous  quotations  from  the 
Book  of  Books  and  his  telling  voice  gave  him  perfect  mastery 
over  the  turbulent  elements  of  the  meeting.  One  who  was 
present  informs  the  writer  that  the  effect  of  his  speech  was 
electric.  It  was  that  performance  and  the  speech  he  made  at 
South  Market  Hall  that  created  public  confidence  in  his  ability 
and  lead  two  years  later  to  his  nomination  by  the  new  Repub- 
lican party  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor — an  honor 
which  he  could  not  appropriate  because  of  a  technicality  affect- 
ing his  naturalization  but  which  did  not  operate  when  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  in  I860.1 

How  many  and  who  addressed  the  meeting  cannot  be  de- 
finitely stated.  The  Tribune  and  the  Journal  mention  only 
the  effort  of  Alderman  Hoffmann.  The  Democratic  Press  states 
that  Messrs.  Hoffmann,  Schlaeger  and  James  Breck  addressed 
the  assembly.  Only  one  of  the  speeches  in  extenso  seems  to 
have  been  preserved  although  the  Tribune  announced  that  sev- 
eral of  them  were  to  be  translated  into  English  for  general 
circulation.  The  Journal  reproduces  a  considerable  portion  of 
Mr.  Hoffmann's  speech.  Speeches  by  Germans  in  opposition 
to  Douglas's  bill  are  so  difficult  to  recover  in  these  days  that 
its  reproduction  here  is  worth  while  on  this  and  other  counts. 
Alderman  Hoffmann  was  a  banker  of  distinction  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  at  the  time.  For  sometime  he  had  enjoyed  intimate 
personal  relations  with  Senator  Douglas  in  both  business  and 
politics;  his  home  no  less  than  his  bank  parlor  being  a  place 
of    frequent   resort    for    Illinois 's    senior    senator   when   the 

1  The  writer's  authority  for  the  above  respecting  Francis  A.  Hoff- 
mann are  Mss.  letters  written  him  by  one  who  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing in  South  Market  Hall  and  knew  Alderman  Hoffmann  intimately. 
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latter  was  in  Chicago.  But  the  Nebraska  bill  and  its  amend- 
ments overwhelmed  personal  admiration  of  the  abilities  of 
the  "Little  Giant"  and  fondness  for  the  man  and  he  broke 
the  party  ties  that  for  so  long  had  firmly  held  him.  Further 
than  this  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Hoffmann  in  March,  1854  are 
not  irrelevant  or  immaterial  or  strange  in  these  strenuous 
days  (July,  1912)  when  the  bitterness  of  party  strife  seems 
certain  to  rend  party  alignments  that  were  first  formed  in  the 
storms  produced  by  the  Nebraska  bill. 

The  Journal  tells  us  that  "loud  calls"  were  made  for  Mr. 
Hoffmann  who  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : 

"It  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  imaginable,  to  be  a  citizen  of  so 
great,  glorious  and  free  a  nation  as  that  of  this  Union;  but  every  priv- 
ilege has  connected  with  itself  certain  duties  which  must  be  performed 
by  those  enjoying  such  privileges.  It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  scrutinize  the  acts  of  his  legislators,  and  vigilantly  watch 
the  actions  of  those  who  have  been  commissioned  with  the  enactments  of 
the  laws  of  his  country.     To  perform  that  duty  we  are  here  assembled!" 

"Stop !"  I  hear  from  some  corner  of  the  House,  "Stop !"  "Remember 
the  party !  We  are  bound  to  uphold  it !  The  leading  members  of  the 
party  stand  united  on  this  question!"  Yes,  gentlemen,  the  party,  the 
party,  the  Democratic  party,  and  its  leaders,  that  is  the  watch  word.  I 
am  for  party  organization,  I  have  been  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  I  honestly  and  firmly  believe 
that  the  principal  doctrines  of  that  party  are  truly  republican;  but  jus- 
tice is  paramount  to  party,  and  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  humanity 
are  superior  to  those  of  my  party  leaders.  If  the  party  is  to  rule  us 
with  an  iron  rod — if  the  party  is  to  dictate  measures,  at  which  humanity 
shudders  and  against  which  justice  cries  out;  then  gentlemen,  we  had 
better  break  the  chains  which  fetter  us  to  that  party,  and  tear  asunder 
the  ties  which  connect  us  with  its  leaders.  We  cannot,  we  will  not 
sacrifice  liberty  to  party  interests,  we  cannot,  we  will  not  consent  with- 
out a  murmur,  that  the  curse  of  slavery  should  blight  one  inch  of  that 
territory  which  is  forever  sacred  to  and  set  aside  for  liberty!  But  there 
is  as  yet  no  danger.    This  is  not  a  party  test,  or  a  party  measure. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  always  had  the  utmost  respect,  I  might  say  adora- 
tion, for  that  man  (Douglas).  We  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  him 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  statesmen  of  the  Union;  we  respected  him 
the  more,  because  by  perseverence  and  integrity  he  had  raised  himself 
out  of  the  humble  workshop  of  a  mechanic  to  one  of  the  most  noble 
positions  in  the  world — but  he  has  betrayed  the  trust  which  the  people 
have  placed  in  his  hands  and  tonight  we  weep  over  the  fall  of  a  great 
man,  in  Israel.  Henceforth  we  cannot  acknowledge  his  claims  to  our 
esteem. 
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On  the  6th  day  of  May,  1820  it  was  solemnly  declared  by  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Union  that  Slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited — 
forever  prohibited !  When  the  "Champaign  Ruelds"  at  his  coronation 
raised  his  hand  toward  Heaven  and  swore  by  the  Eternal,  that  he  would 
grant  a  liberal  constitution  to  his  subjects,  nobody  expected  that  he 
would  perform  this  sacred  pledge;  for  it  is  known  that  Kings  and 
Tyrants  will  redeem  their  promises  only  when  it  suits  their  convenience 
or  interest.  But  when  the  representatives  of  a  free  and  glorious  Repub- 
lic solemnly  pledge  and  promise  a  thing,  then,  gentlemen,  the  world  has  a 
right  to  expect,  and  does  expect,  that  those  pledges  will  be  sacredly 
kept,  that  those  promises  will  be  faithfully  performed. 

We  have  no  inclination  whatever  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
South,  and  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  the  consistency 
of  a  man,  who  with  one  hand  holds  the  scroll  containing  the  declaration 
of  Independence  and  in  the  other  grasps  the  lash,  with  which  to  drive 
his  fellow  men,  though  it  may  be  beyond  our  comprehension  how  a  free- 
man can  enslave  his  fellowmen,  yet  we  submit.  We  peaceably  submit  to 
which  politicians  call  the  right  of  the  South — But  when  that  terrible  curse 
Slavery  advances,  when  supported  and  invited  by  Northern  dough-faces, 
it  is  pressing  onward,  when  it  threatens,  in  spite  of  all  former  contracts 
and  compromises,  to  set  its  unholy  foot  on  the  free  ground  of  the  North, 
then  gentlemen  we  should  and  will  arise  in  a  body,  and  will  cry  out! 
So  far,  but  not  farther !  and  we  will  not  be  subdued  by  the  cry  of 
party,  party!  The  choice  is  easy  made  between  freedom  and  party,  be- 
tween liberty  and  slavery,  between  right  and  wrong.  The  freemen  will 
strike  for  the  former  and  never  consent  to  the  latter. 

There  is  yet  another  feature  in  said  bill,  or  rather  in  its  amend- 
ment, which  alone  is  sufficient  to  brand  the  whole  of  the  bill  with  the 
marks  of  condemnation.  Foreigners  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing. That  Amendment,  gentlemen,  is  the  Devil's  cloven  foot  sticking 
out  without  covering.  Such  is  the  love  of  the  Democratic  Senate  for 
the  hard-toiling  immigrant,  that  they  place  him  politically  on  the  same 
basis  with  the  slave  whom  they  consider  a  chattel !  O !  Democracy ! 
where  are  thy  blushes!  What  is  the  object  of  this  amendment!  To  ad- 
vance slavery,  to  prevent  foreigners  from  settling  in  that  country,  and 
casting  their  vote  in  favor  of  free  labor,  and  in  opposition  to  that  ter- 
rible system  of  making  capital  out  of  the  blood  of  their  fellow  men. 

In  translation  Alderman  Hoffmann's  speech  no  doubt  loses 
much  of  its  vigor  and  vivacity  compared  with  its  force  and 
flavor  in  the  original  German.  Nevertheless,  we  can  well  imag- 
ine that  uttered  by  him  under  the  intense  excitement  of  the 
occasion  with  the  orator's  fervor  and  abandon,  it  had  a  de- 
cided effect,  and  we  can  easily  believe  the  Journal  when  it 
says  that  the  speaker  was   "frequently  interrupted  by  ap- 
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plause ' '  and  that  he  concluded  ' '  amid  the  deafening  cheers  of 
the  whole  assemblage." 

IV. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hoffmann's  speech  Mr.  Bau- 
mann  came  forward  and  for  the  committee  presented  the  reso- 
lutions agreed  upon.  The  various  sections  as  he  read  them 
were  greeted  with  rounds  of  applause  and  vociferous  ap- 
proval, if  we  may  believe  contemporary  prints.  No  one  could 
complain  that  the  resolutions  lacked  either  pith  or  point. 
They  dealt  with  the  matters  in  issue  with  characteristic  Ger- 
man frankness,  not  to  say  bluntness.  There  is  no  hesitation, 
no  qualification  in  denouncing  slavery  as  an  abomination  and 
in  branding  their  senior  Senator  at  Washington  as  a  dema- 
gogue, a  disgrace  and  a  traitor  whose  work  was  menacing  the 
public  peace  and  their  personal  welfare.  That  Douglas  might 
possibly  have  substantial  reasons  in  law  and  the  traditions  of 
the  constitution  for  the  position  he  had  taken  they  could  not 
conceive  or  concede.  That  he  ought  to  be  driven  summarily 
from  public  life  is  a  necessary  and  pressing  conclusion;  and 
Northerners  who  concur  with  him  and  sanction  his  course  were 
supine  and  servile,  the  tools  of  his  vaulting  ambition,  or  con- 
spirators in  collusion  with  Slavocrats  plotting  to  get  for  the 
Black  beast  of  Slavery  the  right  of  way  in  the  North  as  well 
as  in  the  West.  The  resolutions,  like  Mr.  Hoffmann's  speech 
are  worth  reproduction  and  they  are  given  at  length : 

Whereas,  the  present  attempt  of  the  South  to  introduce  slavery 
into  Nebraska  Territory  and  thereby  to  increase  the  preponderance  of 
the  slaveholding  interests  in  the  Union  is  not  a  solitary  measure,  but  a 
logical  consequence  of  similar  previous  acts  and  an  ominous  prophecy 
of  further  attack  upon  Northern  liberty. 

And  Whereas  further,  the  Democratic  party  and  its  leaders  have, 
by  their  sycophancy  to  the  South  called  forth  this  outrage;  it  is  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  high  time  to  make  war,  not  only  against 
the  Nebraska  bill  but  in  general  to  stand  upon  the  offensive,  rather 
than  that  of  the  defensive,  reducing  the  slaveholding  interest  from  its 
present  position  of  a  leading  power  to  what  it  really  is,  a  local  institu- 
tion existing  by  sufferance. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  those  the  worst  enemies  of  liberty  and  re- 
publicanism, who  by  the  lying  pretence  of  upholding  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  in  introducing  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
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make  the  attempt  to  import  Southern  aristocracy,  and  Southern  con- 
tempt of  free  labor  into  the  North,  and  thereby  endanger  the  liberty- 
loving  and  independent  spirit  of  the  North. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  amendment  of  the  Nebraska  bill  reducing  the 
Free  foreigners  to  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  slaves,  who  is  poli- 
tically without  any  rights,  and  depriving  him  of  all  influence  against  the 
phalanx  of  slave  holders,  we  perceive  a  spirit  particularly  inimical  to  us 
Germans,  pioneers  of  the  West,  as  we  are,  that  we  have  lost  our  confi- 
dence in,  and  must  look  with  distrust  upon,  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party,  to  whom,  hitherto,  we  had  confidence  enough  to  think  that  they 
paid  some  regard  to  our  interests. 

Resolved,  That  an  organization  of  the  liberty-loving  German  element 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  present  organization  from  being  any 
further  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  slave  power. 

Resolved,  That  we  especially  consider  Stephen  A.  Douglas  as  an 
ambitious  and  dangerous  demagogue,  that  we  consider  him  a  blemish 
upon  the  honor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  deem  it  our  duty  to  (do) 
our  best  to  rid  ourselves  of  him  as  quick  as  possible. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  deepest  condemnation  at  the  servile 
manner  at  which  our  legislature  has  hurried  itself  into  an  endorsement 
of  the  Nebraska  bill.1 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously,  without  amend- 
ment. Immediately  thereafter,  however,  a  Mr.  Wiese  intro- 
duced a  supplemental  resolution  that  went  further  and  said 
explicitly  what  doubtless  was  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  resolutions  in  framing  their  resolutions.  It 
is  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  political  career  of  Senator  Douglas 
is  terminated,  and  that  he  is  deprived  of  public  confidence  and  subject 
to  general  indignation,  that  we  do  not  deem  him  worthy  any  longer  to 
represent  the  state  of  Illinois  in  Congress  and  we  therefore  expect  him 
to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate  immediately. 

Such  a  demand  approximated  the  "Recall"  of  present  day 
discussion,  a  method  of  government  ardently  advocated  by 
most  of  the  German  radicals  between  1850  and  1860,  notably 
by  Karl  Heinzen. 

One  point  in  the  resolutions  only  need  be  referred  to. 
Aside  from  Senator  Douglas  and  the  commendors  of  his  bill 
in  Illinois  the  resolutions  appear  to  be  addressed  chiefly,  if 

1  The  translation  of  the  Resolutions  as  they  appear  in  the  Tribune, 
March  20,  is  followed.  In  some  instances  there  are  slight  differences  in 
wording  in  that  found  in  the  Journal,  March  17. 
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not  solely  to  the  Democratic  party.  The  fact  is  significant  be- 
cause the  meeting,  if  we  may  rely  upon  an  assertion  of  the 
Tribune,  was  composed  wholly  of  Germans,  and  Germans  who 
had  theretofore  voted  with  the  Democratic  party  and  were 
staunch  supporters  of  Senator  Douglas.  Such  denunciation 
of  the  course  of  the  Democrats  and  of  Douglas  in  particular 
was  a  demonstration  all  the  more  decisive. 

Either  just  before,  or  immediately  following  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Wiese,  Mr.  Schlaeger  was 
called  for  and  addressed  the  meeting ;  but  his  speech  was  not 
reproduced  although  some  of  his  sentiments  are  reported.  He 
said  that  it  "was  high  time  the  German  population  ceased 
being  led  by  the  nose  by  demagogues  of  the  Democratic  party. 
They  must  organize  for  themselves  and  be  independent  of  the 
opinions  of  others."  The  Journal  says  that  he  made  a  "very 
Free-soilish  speech"  and  that  after  denouncing  Douglas  he 
praised  Wm.  H.  Seward.  More  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Breck  is 
given.  From  the  account  given  one  might  infer  that  he  was 
not  a  native  German  as  he  confessed  that  he  was  not  very 
conversant  with  the  German  language.  He  dwelt  upon  the  in- 
justice of  the  discrimination  against  aliens  inflicted  by  the 
Clayton  amendment.  "The  native  born  American  can  go  to 
Nebraska,"  he  said,  "and  take  his  place  as  a  free  citizen,  but 
the  German  would  have  no  more  voice  in  making  the  laws  he 
obeyed,  than  the  slave  brought  from  Alabama.  There  was  no 
self-government  in  Nebraska  after  all  the  bluster  that  was 
made  about  non-intervention.  The  man  who  introduced  this 
famous  measure  was  here  labeled  (referring  to  a  portrait) 
The  Benedict  Arnold  of  1854.  It  was  a  correct  superscrip- 
tion and  the  stigma  would  attach  to  the  traitor's  name  as 
long  as  the  country  had  a  history." 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  presented  that  the  objections 
of  the  Germans  of  Chicago  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  were 
in  no  wise  metaphysical,  sentimental  or  transcendental  in 
character  or  origin.  Their  revolt  from  the  Democratic  party 
was  not  the  issue  of  academic  disapproval  of  the  bill  or  aes- 
thetic dislike  of  slavery.    The  Germans  were  aroused  by  what 
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seemed  to  them  a  menace  and  a  direct  attack  upon  their  wel- 
fare as  Germans. 

V. 

The  proceedings  in  South  Market  hall  did  not  conclude 
with  the  speeches  and  the  passage  of  the  resolutions.  They 
had  a  lurid  climax.  On  the  wall  of  the  hall,  or  on  a  trans- 
parency was  displayed  during  the  meeting  a  likeness  of  Sen- 
ator Douglas.  It  was  adorned  with  a  hempen  cravat  and 
labeled  as  we  have  noted — "The  Benedict  Arnold  of  1854." 
At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  whether  by  previous  plan  or 
by  some  spontaneous  suggestion  born  of  the  moment  does  not 
appear,  it  was  taken  down  and  thence  out  upon  the  street 
and  elevated  upon  a  standard.  A  procession  was  formed 
upon  Michigan  avenue.  With  a  band  discoursing  music  at 
its  head  a  great  throng  proceeded  via  Clark  to  Randolph 
street,  thence  to  Court  House  Square.  There  the  effigy  was 
hung  and  burnt,  the  Tribune  tells  us,  "amidst  the  hisses, 
groans  and  hurrahs  of  the  largest  number  of  people  ever  be- 
fore assembled  in  the  city  on  any  public  occasion."  The 
general  comments  of  the  Tribune,  penned  two  days  following 
indicates  how  intense  the  feeling  against  Douglas  was  among 
the  Germans: 

Chicago,  the  home  of  Judge  Douglas,  has  again  expressed  its  re- 
probation of  the  author  of  the  Nebraska  outrage  in  a  manner  which  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Never  before  has  the  public  indignation  of  this  city  been  manifested 
against  any  public  man  to  the  extent  that  it  was  carried  in  this  case. 
*****  It  (the  throng  in  the  Court  House  Square)  was  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  the  German  citizens  who  appeared  to  have  come  in 
swarms  from  every  part  of  the  city,  to  participate  in  the  movement.  We 
believe  no  native  citizen  participated  in  it,  though  none  present  seemed 
to  have  any  sympathy  for  the  object  of  indignation,  or  to  censure  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  hanging  and  burning  it. 

A  year  ago  Judge  Douglas  counted  his  friends  by  thousands.  Now 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  office  seekers  and  office  holders  there  is  no 
one  to  utter  a  single  word  in  his  defense.  Never  did  a  public  man  fall 
so  low,  in  so  short  a  time,  in  the  estimation  of  his  political  and  personal 
friends  and  neighbors.  With  the  German  citizens,  especially,  upon  whose 
support  he  seemed  to  rely  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  there  is 
but  one  sentiment  expressed  and  that  was  expressed  in  the  exhibition  on 
the  public  square,  on  Thursday  night. 
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The  burning  of  Judge  Douglas's  effigy  in  his  home  city 
by  those  who  had  been  his  most  loyal  supporters  was  a  seven 
days  sensation  in  the  city  and  state;  and  it  produced  much 
recrimination.  Douglas's  friends  denounced  the  indignity 
in  scathing  terms :  while  his  critics  and  enemies  were  divi- 
ded, some  deploring,  some  defending  or  palliating.  The  Jour- 
nal commented  cooly  upon  the  "strange  procedure"  of  the 
Germans  in  "burning  their  idol  whom  they  had  worshiped 
so  long.  *****  we  are  no  advocates  of  effigy-burning, 
yet  if  the  personal  and  political  friends  of  anybody  choose  to 
signify  the  sundering  of  the  ties  which  have  hitherto  bound 
them,  in  this  manner,  we  suppose  'there  is  no  law  agin  it.'  " 
The  Daily  Democratic  Press  in  its  issue  of  Monday  (March 
20)  declared  that  it  had  yet  to  hear  "the  first  word  of  ap- 
proval of  that  act;"  but  it  did  not  attack  the  parties  who 
had  initiated  and  carried  forward  the  affair,  and  a  corres- 
pondent took  its  editors  (and  all  editors  of  the  Whig  or  anti- 
slavery  press  of  Chicago)  sharply  to  account  for  not  promptly 
and  vigorously  denouncing  the  outrage.  The  Springfield 
Journal  repelled  the  charge  of  its  contemporary  at  the  state 
capitol,  the  Register  that  the  Whig  press  of  the  state  gener- 
ally approved  the  conduct  of  the  Germans,  saying :  ' '  This 
hanging  in  e&igy  is  denounced  by  men  of  all  parties " 

The  Tribune,  however,  (March  25)  in  a  lengthy  leader 
frankly  and  plumply  defends  the  course  of  the  Germans  in 
burning  Douglas  in  efUgy.  In  an  elaborate  and  subtle  argu- 
ment it  analyses  the  logical  and  ethical  and  legal  phases  of 
the  use  of  "pictorial  illustration"  as  a  means  of  expressing 
intense  feelings  publicly  and  the  propriety  of  resorting  to 
such  mock  ceremonies  indicative  of  what  the  participants 
would  like  to  have  done  with  one  who  had  grossly  betrayed 
their  trust  and  placed  their  peace  and  welfare  as  citizens  in 
jeopardy.  It  was  a  powerful  plea;  but  one  admires  the  sub- 
tleties and  sinuosities  of  the  argument;  he  is  not  much  im- 
pressed with  the  rightousness  of  the  conclusion. 

Germans  were  much  divided,  as  were  the  natives,  anent 
the  affair.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  such  re- 
sponsible   editors    as    Messrs.    Hillgaertner,    Schlaeger    and 
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Schneider  commented  upon  it  but  the  loss  of  the  files  of  the 
Deutsch-Amerikaner  and  the  Zeitung  precludes  knowledge. 
One  indignant  German  wrote  the  Press  (March  18)  a  sharp 
letter  denouncing  the  outrage  upon  Judge  Douglas  in  no  un- 
certain terms.  The  present  writer  possesses  a  letter  from  one 
who  was  present  at  South  Market  Hall  and  still  recalls  vivid- 
ly the  occasion  and  he  asserts  that  none  of  the  influential 
Germans  approved  or  endorsed  the  burning  of  the  e&igy.  An 
examination  of  a  number  of  contemporary  German  papers 
published  in  various  states  discloses  the  fact  that  the  act  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  in  Chicago  is  neither  commended  nor 
denounced — a  fact  that  may  signify  lack  of  approval. 

VI. 

The  aftermath  of  recrimination  following  the  meeting  in 
South  Market  Hall  and  the  auto  da  fe  in  the  Court  House 
Square  was  not  bound  by  the  confines  of  the  city  or  of  the 
state.  They  were  the  subject  of  animadversion  later  in 
Congress.  They  became  the  excuse,  if  not  the  cause,  of  ad- 
verse reflections  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  Germans 
not  only  in  Chicago  but  in  the  country  at  large,  and  of  ad- 
verse action  in  that  body  by  Southern  Senators  that  proved 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  dearest  wishes  of  Germans  in  one 
case  and  might  have  been  a  most  serious  injury  in  another 
relationship. 

A  homestead  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate.  As  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  its  benefits  were  confined  to 
the  "heads  of  families"  and  to  "citizens  of  the  United 
States."  Both  conditions  or  restrictions  constituted  grievous 
discriminations  in  effect  against  Germans.  It  denied  the  priv- 
ilege of  free  homesteads  to  unmarried  men  anxious  to  acquire 
premises  for  a  home.  It  probably  was  designed  to  work  denial 
to  Germans  who  had  come  to  our  shores  but  had  left  their 
wives  and  children  in  Germany  pending  the  time  when  they 
could  earn  enough  to  pay  their  passage  to  the  United  States. 
And  it  presumably  denied  heads  of  families  the  right  to  en- 
ter and  cultivate  government  land  prior  to  fulfillment  of  the 
prerequisites  of  naturalization.     Senator  Wade  of  Ohio  on 
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April  19.  had  moved  to  amend  the  House  bill  by  giving  for- 
eigners equal  privileges  with  natives.  In  the  debate  engen- 
dered Senator  Adams  of  Mississippi  opposed  the  amendment, 
giving  various  reasons,  among  others  the  following: 

Have  you  not  seen,  Sir,  within  the  last  few  months,  petitions  pre- 
sented here  and  laid  upon  your  table,  remonstrating  in  the  name  of  for- 
eigners, against  the  action  of  this  body?  Not  content  with  that,  have 
you  not  learned  through  the  public  newspapers,  that  a  mob  of  foreign- 
ers, assembled  together  and  hanged  in  effigy  an  honorable  member  of 
this  body?  What  does  that  indicate?  If  the  act  indicates  anything,  or 
has  any  significance,  it  is  that,  in  the  estimation  of  those  men,  the  indi- 
vidual referred  to,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  (Mr. 
Douglas)  ought  to  be  hung  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead;  and  for  what, 
Sir?  For  doing  his  duty  to  the  Constitution,  to  his  oath,  and  to  his 
country. 

Other  Southern  Senators  exhibited  like  antipathies  to- 
ward the  foreign  born,  and,  while  not  citing  the  conduct  of 
the  Germans  in  Chicago  on  March  16,  they  expressed  similar 
sentiments :  and  Senator  Adams 's  vote  with  theirs  again  pre- 
vented the  passage  of  a  satisfactory  Homestead  bill  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  the  Germans  in  particular. 

The  vigor  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  finale  of  the  Ger- 
man mass  meeting  at  South  Market  Hall  upon  Senator  Adams 
may  best  be  realized  in  the  character  of  a  bill  introduced  by 
him  in  the  Senate  at  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  session  of 
Congress.  On  December  6.  he  gave  notice  that  he  would  ask 
leave  to  present  a  bill  "to  amend  the  act  to  establish  a  uni- 
form rule  of  naturalization,  and  to  repeal  the  acts  heretofore 
passed  on  the  subject."  On  December  11.  he  submitted  such 
a  bill  that  provided  for  the  extension  of  the  period  of  proba- 
tion for  the  alien  desiring  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  from  five  to  twenty-one  years,  the  law  to  affect  only 
immigrants  who  might  arrive  in  our  ports  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  Senator  Adams  asked  leave  and  was 
granted  the  privilege  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary,  to  give 
the  considerations  that  prompted  him  to  offer  the  bill  before 
it  could  come  up  regularly  for  debate.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  said: 

"I  ask  the  Senators  to  cast  their  eyes  over  this  country  and 
see  the  number  of  foreigners,    (who  often  march   in  procession  to  the 


polls)  controlled  frequently  by  a  single  mind,  selecting  for  us  our  most 
important  officers.  See  the  riots  and  mobs  in  our  cities — look  at  their 
protest  on  your  journals  against  the  passage  of  laws  to  secure  to  our 
citizens  the  right  of  self-government;  then  see  them  hang  in  effigy  an 
American  Senator  for  having  the  honesty  and  independence  to  mete  out 
equal  justice  to  all  sections  of  this  confederacy;  see  the  organization 
of  a  party  known  as  the  German  Progressive  Republican  party  whose 
avowed  object,  among  other  things,  is  to  abolish  the  Sabbath — that 
holy  day  of  rest  *****  and  then  tell  me  if  you  do  not  see  danger." 

He  repeats  at  length  his  speech  of  April  19.  on  the  Home- 
stead bill,  and  after  disclaiming  that  he  was  then,  or  in  this 
instance,  influenced  by  the  prevalent  nativistic  notions  then 
collectively  known  under  the  term  Know  Nothingism,  he  as- 
serted: "When  I  learned  the  indignity  offered  to  Senator 
Douglas  by  a  German  mob,  I  determined  to  introduce  this 
bill." 

Senator  Adams  pleaded  in  vain  during  that  session  to  se- 
cure favorable  action  upon  his  extreme  proposal;  but  he  was 
persistent.  On  June  30.  1856  he  forced  a  reluctant  Senate  to 
consider  his  bill  and  presented  in  a  strong  speech  an  exten- 
sive array  of  arguments  for  its  adoption;  but  again  without 
avail. 

The  episode  in  the  Court  House  Square,  while  subject  to 
adverse  criticism,  did  not  justify  the  particular  discrimina- 
tion of  and  emphasis  upon  the  Germans  as  the  chief  offend- 
ers in  such  proceedings.  They  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  example  of  Puritan  patriots  and  philosophers  in  Bos- 
ton, and  in  Cambridge  thereby,  who  in  February  had  hung 
the  senior  Senator  of  Illinois  in  effigy  in  the  public  commons 
of  those  classic  cities.  Later,  in  Trenton,  near  by  Prince- 
ton, Senator  Douglas  again  received  the  same  distinguished 
consideration:  likewise  in  Auburn,  Seward's  home  city,  and 
in  Buffalo  and  Utica,  New  York  and  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
And  apparently  Americans  were  the  only  promoters  and  per- 
formers in  those  exhibitions  of  intelligence  and  patriotism. 

The  biographers  of  Douglas  dwell  much  upon  the  protest 
of  the  clergy  of  Chicago  (March  29.)  against  the  Nebraska 
bill  (among  the  signers  of  which  were  five  or  six  Germans, 
if  we  may  take  their  names  as  an  index),  but  none  of  them 
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notice  the  actions  of  the  Germans  at  North  Market  Hall  or 
pursuant  thereto  in  the  Court  House  Square.  Of  the  two 
the  protest  of  the  clergy  was  the  less  serious  as  regards  his 
political  fortunes.  Douglas's  own  course  respecting  sev- 
eral bodies  of  protestants,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  demonstrates 
the  fact.  He  repelled  the  harsh  language  of  the  New  England 
clergymen's  protest  in  scathing  terms.  He  retorted  to  the 
charges  of  the  clergy  of  his  home  city  in  powerful  rejoinders 
— in  a  public  letter  April  6  and  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  May 
8.  But  not  once  during  the  heated  debates  of  1854,  either  in 
Washington  or  later  in  his  home  city,  or  on  the  hustings,  did 
Douglas,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  discover,  hurl  back  a  single 
hot  word  to  his  German  constituents.  Was  he  indifferent  to 
their  conduct  respecting  him?  No  one  who  appreciates  the 
political  traits  and  solidarity  of  the  Germans,  or  who  knows 
Douglas's  superior  political  acumen  as  a  party  strategist  and 
tactician,  would  so  conclude.  His  silence  anent  the  Germans 
was  golden:  for  it  was  the  very  essence  of  political  wisdom. 
Germans  constituted  one  of  the  most  powerful  corps  among 
his  supporters.  He  knew  that  the  Nebraska  bill — especially 
as  amended  by  Senator  Clayton — was  obnoxious  to  Ger- 
mans in  the  extreme.  He  knew  also  that  argument  would 
avail  nothing.  Soft  words  could  not  appease  their  anger 
and  scorching  rejoinders  would  but  make  their  wrath  cyclo- 
nic. Douglas  knew  too  that  German  votes  go  with  German 
voices — a  consequence  not  always  true  when  preachers  pro- 
test. The  writer  believes  that  it  was  his  clear  apprehension 
of  the  fury  of  German  opposition  that  caused  him  to  advise 
Colonel  Richardson  to  resort  to  the  tactical  maneuvres  where- 
by the  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  without  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 
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